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Tc tht Proprtettrt of lie Stlfatt Maga^iu, 

Gentlemen, 
If you find any thing in the fol- 
lowing sketch of an excursion to 
Edinburgh, by Glasgow and Stir- 
ling, in September, 1813, which is 
calculated to amuse those of your 
readers who have travelled the sfinne 
road, they shall have fully answered 
the expectations of the author. 
Yours, &c. 

O s. 

THE appearance which the town 
of Donaghadee presents on ^ 
calmeirening in summer, is extreme- 
ly agreeable. The manner in which 
the houses are built, presents from 
the bay something of the appearance 
of an amphitheatre. The whiteness 
of the houses, reflected from the dark 
surface of the water ; the apparent 
liveliness of the inhabitants, ^ho 
are seen walking along the priocipai 
street ; the cry of sailors getting un*- 
der weigh, with a fair breejse, anij 
of boatmen plying their skiffs in all 
directions, add beauty and variety to 
a scene of pleasing activity, Scarce- 
ly ha<J I got on board the packet in 
which I intended to cross the chan- 
nel, when a prosperous gale filled 
pur sails, and in a few minutes we 
lost the pleasure of contemplating 
the scene which had lately aflForded 
me so much enjoyment. 

Convinced from (experience that 
the best method of avoiding sea- 
sickness is to get to rest as soon a/i 
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possible, I stretched myself on a 
bamniopk, at the same titne implor- 
ing the assistance of this goddess of 
sleep, to bury the evils of the nigbk 
in oblivion. 

This, however, was a vain peti- 
tion. Sleep visited not our eye-lids, 
" Are we halfway yet .>" '« Siiall we 
soon be ip Port- Patrick?" were tba 
questions discussed at each entrance 
of the steward into the cabin. Pa. 
tJence is the most desirable of all 
virtues, but the worst of all to be 
brought into exercise. When man 
is discontented with his situation, 
or under the ii " lence of suffering, 
time passes on hi slow progression. 
Every minute was lengthened out 
by our impatience, till the report <if 
a guii from the bow of the packet 
announced the joyful inielli<j;en( e 
that we were approaching Pori-Pat- 
rick. In a few minutes longer, by 
tb^ oificiousness of the boatmen, or 
as they are more characteristically 
deitominated, robbay-men, we were 
safely conducted to the inn. " Sweet" 
says the poet, " is pleasure alter 
pain." We now experienced the 
truth of the maxim. The shortnesa 
of the passage, our deliverance from 
sea-«icknes«, a returning appetite, 
and the prospect of sotneihiug to re- 
store the equilibrium of our stomachs, 
which bad beeu destroyed by recent 
emetic exertions, dispelled the gloom 
that bad settled on our .countenauces, 
and chaiiged the pale, and in .sorfw 
cases ghastly physiognomy of my 
companions into a subject for niirth 
and jocularity. P«rt Patrick it a 
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paltry village. No attempt has 
been made at paving the streets, and 
there is little business done, except 
by the inn keepers. The town can- 
not boast of a, respectable grocer's 
sh<>p ; and (what is rather an odd 
circumstance) they have not even a 
bakery. The inhabitants are under 
the necessity of purchasing bread 
and other articles in the neighbour- 
ing village of Stranraer. Contrast- 
ed with this symptom of poverty, 
another pbenomenou in the iniernul 
economy of Port Patrick, affects a 
stranger with astonishment. Not- 
withstanding the apparent poverty 
of the town, and the total absence 
of every thing like commercial or 
manufacturing infeiesi, acoffiie-room 
has been established, which is regu 
larly supplied with a number of 
Edinburgh, Irish, and Loudon pa- 
pers. 

From Port-Patrick to Stranraer, 
the road is good, but the coonlry, 
though in many places not destitute 
of fertility, presents a bleak appear- 
ance. The town of Stranraer itself, 
situated on the southern border of 
Loch Ryan, possesses many commer- 
cial advantages; yet the town pre- 
sents no estiaordinaiy symptoms of 
prosperity. Tlie streets are narrow, 
and the h)uses irregularly built. The 
same thing may be remarked of all 
the villages on the road between 
Port- Patrick and Ayr. They are 
more or less prosperous and respect- 
able, in proportion to the richness 
and fertility of their respective neigh- 
bourhood. Hut the uniform duliiess 
which pervades the whole, renders 
them veiy uninteresting to the tra- 
veller. 

Leaving Loch Ryan in our rear, 
we enteied the ro^nantic vale of 
<ilen-app. The sublimity of the 
scenery of the vale and mountain 
I xeceds description. Tiie trees were 
in tuli luxuriance of btauiy. The 
barren greyness of the mountain 



heath, and the dark tint of ever- 
greens, contrasted with the more vi- 
vid colouring of the surrounding 
shrubbery, variegated and beauti- 
fied the landscape. In the lowest 
part of the valley flows a beautiful 
rivulet. Itsbanks are adorned with 
the exuberant foliage of trees plant- 
ed iu rude clusters by the fostering 
hand of nature. A picturesque wa- 
ter-fall, which passes under the high- 
way in a deep ravine shaded by tall 
trees, and a shrubbery, is the last 
thing that interests the attention in 
this beaiftiful valley. The scenery 
as we passed onward, assumed a 
less engaging aspect. The high- 
way is cut out of the side of the 
mountain. The steepness of the as- 
cenl, and the winding of the road 
along dangerous precipices, mad« 
us contemplate with some uneasiness 
the carelessness of the coachman, 
who was amusing himself with crack- 
ingnuts.in the inost perilous periods of 
our progress. A stranger isapttoover- 
rate the dangers of the road, while 
those who are continually passing 
over the same tract, look upon them 
with too much indillerence. The 
country onward is remarkable 
for barrenness. Nothing is to 
be seen but heath, and now and then 
a shepherd's cottage. The p>ospect, 
however, which the sea presents 
toward the left, is grand and exten- 
sive. The mouth of Loch Ryan ; 
a distant prospect of the biue moun- 
tains of Erin ; the abrupt appear- 
ance of the rock of Aiisa, which 
rises like a solitary mi)numeiit from 
the surface of the sea ; the Isle of 
Arran; the firth of Clyde; and the 
Scotch coast, as far as the harbour of 
Truin, bound the view in every di- 
rection. 

Nothing wonh mentioning inte- 
rested our avstniion, till the fertility 
of tlie soil, ar.fl beauty of the sur- 
rounding.; <,0!snt.ry, inliaiated tl;at we 
were at piijaiijing the birth-place of 
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Burns, the celebrated Scotch poet. 
The cottage is built on the highway 
$ide, and is now occupied by a mil- 
ler, who shewed us the bed in which 
the poet was born, the hearth round 
which he played ^lis youthful frolics, 
the table oft" which he eat his rustic 
fa(re, and the field in which he 
ploughed down the daisy. The night 
on which Burns was borti was dark 
and stormy, and a few stones having 
fallen oulof the back partofthe house, 
they were under the necessity of re- 
moving the mother of the poet to an- 
other apartment. Sad omen of those 
incidents that were toattect his future 
welfare, and of those misfortunes 
which afterwards befel him ! Occu- 
pied in melancholy reflections, we 
took leave of the miller, and' in a 
few minutes ascended the bridge of 
Doon, with Kirk AUoway before us. 
Both places were rendered classical 
by the inimitable tale of " Tarn 
O'Shanter." The beauty of the 
river Doon, and the surrounding 
scenery, is such as might be sup- 
posed to, rouse to activity a poetical 
genius. The banks are planted 
with trees to a considerable distance 
on both sides, the umbrageous t<)|i- 
age of which make a shade imper- 
vious to the heat of the sun. H.ih- 
er the Scottish genius used to retire 
when fati-rued with the cares of the 
world, and 

" Beneath the living shade. 
Such as o'er frigid Tempe wont to wave. 
Or Hemus cool, reads what the muse of 

these. 
Perhaps, has in immortal numbers sung ; 
Or what she dictates, writes." 

The Scotch have been accused of 
stubbornness in retaining their an- 
cient manners and customs. If there 
be any truth in this insinuation, it is 
most observable in the language and 
dress of the peasantry- The flat 
blue bonnet, with a tuft of red on 
the top, is still worn by the old men. 
The dress of the females partakes 



of the same spirit, and is remirkabie 
for grace and simplicity. Tiie flow- 
i'lg drapery which hangs iieabgeni- 
ly in front, and the easy carelessness 
of the short gown, falling in gentle 
folds from the shoulders, contrasted 
wiih the lightness of the apron, 
which is an universal article of dress, 
give the Scotch girls an air of grace- 
ful m-atne.ss', which might be imitat- 
ed with advantage in the higher 
circles of elegance and Fashion. 

We arrived at Ayr at a late hour 
iu theevetiing. The old fashioned ap- 
pearance and apparent antiquity of 
many of the houses, givetoroostofthe 
streets an air of solemnity, which 
but litile accords w.th the liveliness 
of their inhah-tants. The town is 
extensive and commercial. The 
new bridge over the water of Ayr, 
is a handsome piece of architecture, 
and several fu)! length figures are 
placed in niches between the arches. 
l>ie country from Ayr to Kilmar- 
nock is Variegated with a pleasing 
alternation of hill and dale : beauti- 
fied by the seals and pleasure-grounds 
of several resident noblemen, anti 
the ruins of some ancient castles. 
The most remarkable of the latter, 
is the Castle of Dundonald, which 
is seen at a dista:ice, built on a pre- 
cipice at the sea-shore; and from 
which Lord Dundonald takes his 
title. Likewise the Castle of Lord 
Kilinarnoik, whose title is now ex- 
tinct, he himself having been an 
exile since the unfortunate year 
1745. The town of Kilmarnock 
presents the appearance of flourish- 
ing industry. In one end of the 
town, nothing is to be heard but th« 
sound of iuums and shuttle.s. The 
upper part is well built. The 
shops are in general extensive 
and elegant, beyond what might be 
expected from the unfavourable 
situation of the town, i\tT any kind 
of commerce. The country from 
Kilmarnock to within a few miles of 
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Glasgow, is uninteresting. Mearn's 
Mutr is barreni and dreary beyond 
description. Nothing is to be seen 
for general miles, but the solitary 
posting house where the coach-hor- 
ses are changed. The fields in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow are very 
fertile, and the wealth of the town is 
discovered in the villas and pleasure- 
grounds of gentlemen and merchants, 
which meal the e\e in every direc- 
tion. The field where Queen M>«ry 
made her last effort afjainst the rising 
power of the Earl of Murray, and 
the elm-tree from the branches of 
which she is said to have viewed 
the engagement, aie shown to the 
traveller. 

Glasgow is built in a valley. The 
streets are regular, well paved, and 
clean, and the city in all pans ex- 
hibits evident proofs of growing 
opulence and prosperity. An un- 
common degree of public spirit has 
been discovered by ihe citizens in 
planning and compleatin<r an un- 
usual nuniher of public buildings. 
Tlie new juil, the lunatic asylum, 
the iniiriTiary, the colhigc, and 
Huntenan museum, (ihe fintsl col- 
h'ction in Scotland,) Andersonian 
institution, &c., are buildings re- 
markable tor extensireness. elegance, 
and utility. The public jiistilutions 
for llie support of the moie indigent 
parts of the Cotnmuiii'.y, are equally 
respectable. The caihodral, one ef 
ihe most j)erfeot relics of Gothic 
architeciore in Scotland, is situated 
on a low ground, near the infirmary. 
The niassivtness of the pillars which 
support the enormous vvei<;hl of a 
root, arched with stone, strikes the 
mind of the beholder with astoniiih- 
iiient. The great labour it must 
have required, in a rude age, when 
the use of mechanical instruments 
in tht'ir present improved state, 
yTM untinown, to gather together 
and arrange such an immense quan 
iity of materials, is truly ^ondbr* 



fol. It is to be accounted for only 
by taking a view of those principles 
which actuate a people groaning- u'h- 
der the chains of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny. The whole wealth and re- 
sources of the country were at that 
period in the hands of churchmen, 
whose pride and ostentation were 
demonstrated in contriving and exe- 
cuting undertakings of more than 
princely niagniiicence. 

The country between Glasgow 
and Stirling, is in generil fertile and 
pleasant. It is principally interest- 
ing, however, as having been the 
scene of some of the most important 
transac! ions in Scottish history. The 
mind of the patriot delights to dwell 
on those scenes whei-e the banners 
of freedom were unfurled by the 
hardy sons of liberty in former 
times. Where Bruce and Wallace 
in many a hard fought battle, stem- 
med the torrent of tyranny and am- 
bition, and delivered their country 
from a foreign yoke! The cele- 
brated field of Bannotkburn, situate 
ed on the banks of a rivulet of the 
same name, lies near the high way 
side, about two miles from the town 
of Stirling. The neighbouring coun- 
try presents a delighlful ap;)earance. 
The slopin;^ baniss of tha riviilft, 
on which the battle was fought, the 
stone on which the standard of Bruce 
was erected, the rising ground on 
which the brave Randolph defcatid 
Sir l^obert Clifford, and the Castle 
of Stirling, which Hies at a distance 
in martial pride to crown the land- 
scape, fill the mji'id of the beholder 
wiih min^dcd sensatiobs of pleacoiv, 
regret, and admiration. Neir the 
same place, the spot where King 
Jamus 411 was miirdered, is shown 
to the stranger. The, simplicity of 
the history of the death of .lames, 
as related by the rustics of Bannock- 
burn, and its corresponding with 
the account which we have of that 
event in history, renders it impus- 
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sible to doubt concerning the circum-- 
stances attending the death of that 
unfortunate monarch. Lord Lind- 
say was one of the most faithful ad- 
herents of the king : a man, bM, 
generous, and careful of the life of 
his sovereign. '' Here, Sir,*' said 
he to James, on the day {previous to 
the battle of Sauchieburn, " here is a 
chosen courser, should we be defeat- 
ed to-morrow, and should flight be 
necessary, whose swiftness and sure- 
footedness shall save you from the 
power of your enemies." The mo- 
narch accepted of the present. I'he 
morning arrived : the battle was 
doubtfai; the king put spurs to his 
horse, and U!' his brave followers 
to contend with an enemy superior 
in numbers. On apprnaching the 
bridge of Bannnckburn, an old wo- 
man happened to be lifting water 
with a pitcher out of the rivulet. 
Alarmed at the approach of a war- 
rior clad in armour, and riding full 
speed, she dropped the vessel to 
make her escape. The horse start- 
ed, the king fell from his saddle. 
The severity of the fall, aided by 
the weight of his armour, rendered 
him incapable of recovering himself. 
The old woman returned, and lend- 
ing her assistance, he was conducted 
into a mill, and covered with her 
duffle. Apprehensive of the danger 
of his present situation, the king ex- 
pressed a wish to see a priest before 
his death, for the purpose of taking 
his confession. Struck with his ap- 
pearance and demeanor, the woman 
iiiqiiired into his birth and i^ua4ity. 
" J," said the monarch, " was your 
King yesterd&y," The woman g^ve 
the alarm to her neighbours, and iht 
geweral ontcty for a priest to con- 
fess the king, reached the ears of 
one of the enemy's soldiers, who 
happened to be passing at the time. 
" 1," said he, " am « pri^t, take 
me to the king." He Was imme- 
diately conducted into tWe Buill. He 



approached the kiAg with Re«fining 
reverence, caught hitn by the band, 
and while speaking to him cooceni- 
ing the state of his wounds, ti«a«^« 
eroosly plunged a dagger in his 
breast ! Such was the end of James. 
Such are the eflfects of p^siilaniniity ! 
Such the rewards of cowardice! 
That life which mi^t have been 
nobly lost in the field of battle, w«s 
taken away by the hand of nti k»- 
sassin, in an obsc«re corner of a 
mill. 

" Cowards die many timet before their 

deaths; 
"The valiant never taste of death but 

once." 

The mill has been, long since, con- 
verted into a dwelling house, but 
the walls are the same, and the stones 
of which they are built discover evi. 
dent marks of their antiquity. 

The town of Stirling, which we 
now entered, is built on a very steep 
hill, terminating towards the \iV«8t 
in an abrupt and inaccessible rock, 
on which the Castle is built, which 
was for a long period tlve favourite 
residence of the Scottish monarch*. 
The town itself is one of the most 
ancient in Scotland, and presents 
ample resources for antiquarian re- 
searches. The wall which rendered 
the town inipregaable before the nue 
of iii-e-arms, is in many places en- 
tire, and in a good stale of |)reser- 
vation. The keys of the city gates, 
of which no vestiges are now to be 
seen, are of silver, and preserved 
by the citizens with a degree of 
care bordering on superstition. They 
were presented, as a testimony of 
their loyally, to the Duke of Cuin- 
beriand, in 1745, when he tool( 
possession oi the town, and relieved 
the castle, which was at that time 
besieged by the rebels. The town 
has a heavy and gloomy aspect, 
owing to the great antiquity of ma- 
ny of the buildings. The house oc- 
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copied by Lord Darnley, while be 
resided in Stirling, ia in be seen, at 
the lower end of High-street, and 
was a few years since purchased for 
an oiBce to the Bank of Scotland. 
In every part of the town, and its 
neighbourhood, a memento of the 
times that are past is presented to 
the observation of the curious inquir- 
er. The castle occupies a command- 
ing sitaation: inaccessible on all 
sides but one, which is separated 
from a large platform in front, by 
a dry-ditch and draw bridge. The 
apartment in which James II. mur- 
dered the Earl of Douglas, is pointed 
out, and the keel of the fancy- boat 
■which carried the sweet meats into 
the grand saloon, in which Queen 
Mary was giving a superb banquet 
to her own nobles, and foreign am- 
bassadors, at the baptism of James 
VI., is also shown to strangers. 
The prospect from the castle of Stir- 
ling is, beyond description, grand, 
beautiful, and extensive. The wmd- 
ings-up of the river Forth, from a 
great distance, through a rich and 
fertile vallev, teeming with cuhure, 
adorned with villages, beautified 
country-sests, and farm houses : the 
Abbey of Cambus-keuneth, the Stir- 
ling-hills, and no less than six or 
seven fields of battle, memorable in 
Scottish annals, constitute towards 
the East a landscape not to be equal- 
led for beauty and variety. Towards 
the N. West, Ben lomond, Ben-venue, 
and Ben-ledi, are seen taising their 
majestic summits to the clouds. The 
nieanderings and conflux of the 
Forth and Teith ; Blair-drnromond, 
formerly the country seat of the 
celebrated Lord Kaimus; the pioor 
of Dunblane, and the neighbouring 
bills, are also presenteil to the view, 
from Stirling to Falkirk, a dis- 
tance of about 12 miles, the coun- 
try is beautified by extensive plant- 
ings; and the prosperous and wealthy 
appearance of the farm-houses, im- 



press a pleasing idea of the advan- 
tages which result to the country 
from an improved state of agricul- 
tural knowledge. 

After having passed through Fal- 
kirk, which presents nothing worthy 
of observation, we arrived at Lin- 
lithgow. The town consists princi- 
pally of one street, which is inter- 
sected by narrow lanes; at the end 
of one of which are to be seen the 
ruins of the ancient Royal Palace of 
Linlithgow. The building is situ- 
ated on the banks of a beautiful 
fresh-water lake, and consists of a 
square, ornamented with round tow- 
ers at each of the corners. The 
apartments of James V., and the 
room in which the unfortunate 
Mary drew her first breath, are shown 
by a woman who appears to be well 
acquainted with the traditionary 
history of the place. The town 
ui.stern, which is built in a small 
square oft* the principal street, is a 
beautiful piece of workmanship. 
Each of the diflerent pipes are orna- 
mented with figures of men and 
animals. The design was taken 
from the ornamentt'd fountain which 
formerly stood in the inner area of 
the palace.* 

Leaving Linlithgow, we got into 
Edinburgh at a late hour of the 
night. Actuated by a strong im- 
pulse of curiosity, we arose before 
sun-rise next morning to take a 
view of the city. We were not dis- 
appointed in the expectation we had 



* The author of these sketches would 
have entered into a more particular de- 
scription of the design of this curious cis- 
tern, but is afraid, that, without an en- 
graving, he could not impress an accurate 
idea of it upon the mind of the reader. 
The following is a copy of the architect- 
ural inscription : 

" Erected in the year 1807, in imita- 
tion of the ancient Cross-well; and exe- 
cuted by Robert Gray, Edinburgh, stone* 
mason, who wanted his right-band." 
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formed. The situation of the city of 
Edinburgh, scattered, as it were, 
through a group of eminences, is 
truly romantic. Like Stirling, the 
old town of Edinburgh is built on a 
rising ground, which terminates in a 
rocky precipice, on which stands the 
castle. The city, however, has ex- 
tended itself, during the last cen- 
tury, to the neighbouring eminen- 
ces, Caltoa-hill, Arthur's-seat, and 
Salisbury-craigs. While, at the 
same time, the new town has spread 
itself over the level ground which 
lies to the north of the castle. The 
regularity, beauty, and cleanliness 
of this part of the city, forms a 
striking contrast with the dirtiness 
and Irregularity of roost parts of the 
old town. The Royal Palace of 
Holyrood lies in a straight line down 
High-street, and at the lower end of 
Cannongate-street. Like the palace 
of Linlithgow, Holy rood- house is a 
complete square of buildings, erected 
at different periods, as the style of 
architecture discovers. The front of 
the building is beautifully ornament* 
ed with large pillars, supporting an 
arch, which is overtopped with a 
beaiUiful imperial crown. Of the 
inside of the buildings, the apart- 
ments formerly occupied by Queen 
Mary, are the most interesting. The 
furniture of the rooms, the tapestry 
hanging in rags, the crimson bed 
in which the Queen lay, and the 
chairs of stale which are still pre- 
(erved, make a strong impression 
upon the miinl, of the manners of a 
distant age. The private stair-case 
by which Lord Darnley and his ac- 
complices ascended into the bed- 
chamber of the Queen, for the pur* 
pose of assassinating her favourite 
fiizzio, and the 8tain.s which it is 
pretended his blood has left on th.e 
floor,* are pointed out by "the intel- 

* Notwithstanding the utmost exertion 
«f my optical abilitiet, I was not able te 



ligent old lady who conducts stran 
gers through the apartments. One 
of Lord Darnley's boots, his gloves, 
his spear, and part of his coat of 
armour, are presented to the obser- 
vation of the ctirious. While con- 
templating the antiquated appear- 
ance of these apartments, the mind 
is ipvolontarily conducted to that 
period when they were inhabited by 
the beautiful Queen; and to review 
those melancholy transactions which 
rendered her government as unpro- 
pitious to her own welfare and hap- 
piness, as they were to that of the 
people whom she attempted to go- 



To tht ProfricUrt of th* Bslfait Magamu. 

HAVING lately seen in your Mag- 
azine several dissertations upon 
Music, it might be deemed imperti- 
nent to arrest public attention again, 
with a subject which had received 
such abundant discussion. Instead, 
therefore, of adding any thing to 
what has already been advanced, I 
rather pro|)ose offering a few remarks 
in delenee of your correspondent 
Marcellus, who 1 am inclined to 
think has suffered rather severelv« 
though unjustly, from the attack of 
Portia. He, in confirmation of his 
arguments upon the subject, cites a 
passajje bf Shakespeare; and is at- 
tacked by your correspondent Por- 
cia, ii) a subsequent Magft^ine, for 
biaoiliog those who may differ from 
him m opinion, with opprobrious epi- 
thets ; and in defence of his doctrine, 

discover upon the floor the stains here al- 
luded to. In order to silence any doubts 
which the incredulous might entertain on 
this subject, tlie sapient old lady shows 
them at the back of the large dour which 
opens upon the grand stair-case, at which 
place, owing to the deficiency of light, it 
13 impossible to ascertain whether the floor 
hi white or black. 



